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3 LAUDY & Co., NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THREE EASY CONCERTOS 


VIOLIN. AND. PIANO. 
TEN HAVE, W., Concerto in D. Op. 30 ... ae 10s. 
ORTMANS, R., Concertino in G. Op. 27 ong 6s. 
SEITZ, F., Concerto in D. Op. 15 _... ai 8s. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


ETUDES DE VELOCITE, 


FOR. VIOLIN SOLO ‘BY 


WILLEM TEN HAVE, 


Op. 15., in 2 Books, each 4s. 





LAUDY & Co., 1389, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w. 





BEARE, GOODWIN & Co., 
Ciolin Importers, Dealers, Makers and Experts, 


Have always a large Stock of 
VALUABLE OLD INSTRUMENTS 


A choice of upwards of TWO HUNDRED 


keane OLD ITALIAN & OTHER VIOLINS, 











a 4 \y ALL IN THE BEST POSSIBLE PLAYING ORDER, from £5. 


CA TALOGUE “POST FREE. 


* . 
~~) | Finest ITALIAN STRINGS, recommended for tone 
= and durability. (Sampies, Seven Stamps.) 





REPAIRS cxecuted in the BEST STYLE by skilled Workmen. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


-) | B. G & Co. have taken additional Premises at 199, 
= WARDOUR STREET cappoette), for the sale of Modern 





ENLaRaeD Copies oF THIS Stringed Instruments, ows, par Music Stands, &c. 


SKETCH MAY BE HAD, Price 1s. 


186 and 199, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


(One door from Oxford, Street) 
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Our next issue will contain Reproductions of Genuine Labels. 
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NOTICES. 

Those of our subscribers whose 
tions are now due are requested to forward the 
amount for the neat 12 menths with as little 
delay as possible, or the posting of their 
copies will be discontinued. 

Annual subscription (12 issues) 2s. 6d. post 
free for the United Kingdom, and 3s. for 
America, the Colonies, and abro«d. Our 
American subscribers may remit us S1 note, 
which will cover a subscription of 16 issues 
post free. ; 

All communications, invitations, tickets 
for concerts, r., c., should be addressed 
to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s 
Court, S.W. 


subserip- 


CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 
“AT HOME.” 

A Concert was given for the benefit of the 
Foreign Press Association at St. James’ Hall, on 
July Ist. A tremendously long programme was 
offered for the occasion, and amonest the artistes 
who appeared were M. Johannes Wolff who was 
heard in a Valse Caprice by Wieniawski, and 
Mr. Hollman, who played a Fantasia on Carmen, 
of his own arrangement, 


The autumn series of Richter concerts will 
take place in the Queen’s Hall, on October 19th, 
26th, and November 2nd. Owing to this 
migration to the larger building, it will be 
possible to reduce the prices of the stalls from 
15s. to 10s. 6d., a welcome change. 

M. Louis de Reeder, the violinist, has now 
succeeded M. Riviere as conductor of the band 
at Olympia. The members of his orchestra are 
for the greater part composed of musicians who 
belonged to the old band; they play their 
operatic selections, dance music, and pieces of 
the liehter style, under the able direction of 
their former leader, M. de Reeder, with a con- 
siderable amount of dash and finish, attracting 
crowded audiences every night, and it appears 
that Olympia has thus been granted a new 
lease of life under the new régime. The Confetti 
nights in particular seem to have ‘ caught on” 
well, and a grand Faney Dress Carnival was 
announced to have taken place on Thursday 
night, August 6th. 

Another English violinist in the person of Mr. 
Saint George, made his appearance at the 
Queen’s Hall on July 3rd. The Recital being 
under the auspices of the College of Violinists, 
Mr. Saint George was encouraged by a very 
large audience, who appeared to enjoy the 
varied programme, applauding number after 
number in a quite unmistakeable manner, Mr. 
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int George had the co-operation of that admir- 


able pianist, Miss L. von Kornatzki, who might 


with advantage have favoured her audience with 
i Mi. Saint George appeared 
ihn the programme firstly asa violinist, secondly 


aun executant on the viola da gamba, and 


inoferte solo. 


hindly asa composer. The programme opened 
with Mozart’s Sonata in A, No. 17, for Piano- 
rte and Violin, which was followed by two 
movements from Wieniawski’s Second Violin 
Concerto, _ The pieces de resistance of the even- 
wowever, were the two solos for the viola da 
i, an instrument which has of late been 
te undeservedly neglected. Mr. Saint George 


red here to the greatest advantage, and 
his plaving was marked by a full sympathetic 
ie and a considerable amount of technique. 
fie received a well deserved encore for his per- 
iNee, lu Part IL. of the scheme the violin 
\ again allowed to predominate, opening with 
Bourrée and Double for Violin alone, by Bach. 
The rest of the programme contained sinaller 
ites by Moszkowski, Spohr, Papini, and the 
( rt giver himself. 
ihe London Examinations of the College of 
oliuists took place at the Birkleck Institute 
J ily Ist. Owing to the Jaree number of 
lidates the Examinations were carried on in 
The following 
\essrs. Lyell 
i ry Rene Ortmans, Harold Henry, F. Roth, 
H Vithiuus, Henry Saint (fooree. and K. 


two halls simultaneously. 
tlemen acted as examiners : 


isk. Befere the commencement of the 
cedings Mr. Polonaski proposed and = Mr. 

Ortinans seconded that a letter of condo- 
ld be sent to the widow of the late 
i> POlon iski, who h id b en engaged as one 
he Examiners at the London Centre, but 
i sudden demise was aunounced but a few 
wfore. The letter was signed by all the 
ners present. ; 

The Provincial Exaninations of the above 
College began in June and finished at the end 


Mir. Tivadar Nachez has been engaged as 
violinist at the Norwich Festival, and wil! 
a concerto specially written by Mr. 
i eres Cliffe. 

Mr. Schulz Curtius will give his usual 
ituuun Wagner concerts, with Herr Mottl as 
eter, on Tuesday, November 24th, and 
November 28th, the latter taking 
the aiterncon, by general desire. Full 
will be announced on Mr. Sehulz 

turn from Bayreuth, 





(ilasgow Society of Musicians offer a prize 
0 for the best trio, quartet, or quintet for 
Pree ee ee oe Te ae 
ings. Worksintended forcompetition 
ust bein the handsof the secretary not later than 
December Ist, 1896, The judges are Dr, 
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A. (. Mackenzie and Professor E. Prout, B.A., 
with whom another may be associated. 

A week’s festival of the Lamoureux Orchestra 
will take place at the Queen’s Hall under the 
direction of Mr. Newman on the six days com- 
mencing Monday, November 16th. 

The Royal College of Music gave its last 
Of the 
orchestra, we need not fear giving too much 


concert for this season on July 21st. 


praise, as the inte rpretations of Schubert's Un 
tinished Sy imphony, Bizet’s “ L’Arlésienne Suite” 
No. 1, and a Rh ipsody by Liszt, were altogether 
admirable. Mr. Samuel Grimstone performed 
with marvellous ease, amounting to saag-froid, 
that technical monstrosity, the Ernst Concerto 
in F sharp minor, ‘Two excerpts from * Parsifal” 
were given, in one of which a choir of female 
voices gave proof of careful training and 
individual inteliigence. 

Lady Glenesk presented the prizes to the 
students of the Royal Academy of Musie at St. 
James's Hall on Tuesday, July 21st. 

The Violin Scholarship at the Brixton College 
of Muste was awarded, on July 8th, to Miss Ivy 
Angove, a pupil of Mr. H. A. Newton, the 
examiner being Mr. Frye Parker. 


THE LITTLE GENIUS. 

This ** New Comic Opera,” as it is termed 
on the play bills, is an adaptation from the 
German by the late Sir Augustus Harris and 
Mr. Arthur Sturgess, music by Baron Eugen 
von Taund; it was produced at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre on July 9th, and if it 
has not as yet proved an unqualified success, 
chiefly on account of the poorness of the 
plot, yet the Operetta is well worth seeing 
and it will amply repay a visit. In the 
first place, the piece is mounted in Sir 
Augustus Harris’s most gorgeous styic, and, 
if for nothing else, the whole of London 
ought to go and see the elegant dresses and 
tasteful costumes. Secondly, the music is 
pretty and tuneful throughout, although it 
may not be strictly original; but where is 
originality to be met with in these ‘“ 
ahcad”’ days? Everybody strives after 
originality, fame, and fortune, and the 
result is that but few realize their aspirations 
and the rest m:st content themselves with 
ranking amongst the ordinary mortals. But to 
return to our Opera, I must confess that 
I could nct help admiring the band and the 
fire which they infused into the music; or 
was this perhaps due to the ‘Musical 
Director” (a3 he styled himself), Mr. J. M. 
Glover? Certain it is that his eccentric 
mannerisms by far outshone everything | 
have ever witnessed in the way of ‘ con- 
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ducting,” and he finished up by allowing his 
baton to fall amongst the orchestra; the 
eccentricities, not to say extravagancies, in 
which he indulges, are alone worth the 
weight of your seat in gold. Well, a Richter 
or a Mottl are but novices in comparison ! 
So far, I have been all in favour of the 
new work, the plot of which, as already 
indicated, is weak and disappointing, for 
it simply teems with scenes aud _ situa- 
tions, the realization of many of which 
would tax the powers of the most fertile 
and imaginative brain! The hero of the 
play is a clever little boy, “Paolo” by 
name, « prodigy violinist ; in reality, how- 
ever, he is not a boy at all, but a very 
beautiful girl, who displays too matured a 
figure to make a whole crowd of people be- 
lieve that she is a boy in knickerbockers who 
has not yet finished growing. However, the 
“Little Genius ” was most cleverly imper- 
sonated by Miss Annie Dirkens, who sings 
and acts even more charmingly than she plays 
the violin. The scene opens in the drawing 
room of an Edinburgh parvenyv, who had 
engaged the ‘ Little Genius” to perform on 
the violin before a large (and shall I say 
aristocratic? ) audience, invited for the ocea- 
sion. ‘ He” is accompanied by his presumed 
father, a greedy and hard-hearted impresario, 
‘Signor Gordonii,” who somehow had man- 
aged to adopt a little girl; discovering her 
great talent for the violin, he promptly 
changed her garments into those of a boy, 
with velvet suit, knickerbockers, and lace 
collar thrown in, which combination he called 
‘a boy’ claiming to be his father. A ** Lord 
Calmore’’ happened to be amongst the 
invited guests at the house of the millionaire. 
His lordship accompanies the little fiddler 
on the pianoforte, going into eestasies over his 
wonderful talent; he, however, expresses 
grave doubts as to his being a boy and declares 
him to be a girl; at this stage he 
decides to follow them about the world 
vowing all the while, that ‘he or she” shall 
be his one day. Thus we come to the second 
act, which is laid down at the sea-front of 
Ostend, where the boy violinist is announced 
to play at a concert. Just before the com- 
mencement of the performance ‘ Lord 
Calmore” meets the prodigy on the plage, 
in the costume of a lady. He declares 
his love, which is once more triumphant, 
and everything ends in the usual conven- 
tional manner. These are about the merest 
outlines of this “ New Comic Opera,” which 
may, notwithstanding its shorteomiigs, yet 
enjoy a long run, for if we go back in thea- 
trical and operatic history, most of the 
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pieces are condemned by the press on “ iirst 
nights” to wit: ‘The Private Secretary, 
“ Charley’s Aunt,” ‘“ Walker London,” “‘ The 
Broken Melody,” &¢. The last-named has 
now celebrated its 1,000th night, in spite of 
the fact that ‘‘ the press’ had from the very 
commencement set their face against it! I 
may well predict for ‘“* The Little Genius,” a 
similar success, and I am sure that with a 
few alterations the new comic opera 
may enjoy a long run. Mueh of the comic 
element is supplied by Mr. E. J. Lonien, a 
burlesque of a highly emotional pianist and 
composer (somewhat @ la Paderewski style) 


have had all his 


) 


+ 


whose misfortune it is to 
melodies ‘‘ anticipated’ by other composers. 


He is eminently successful in playing the 
Trench ‘‘ Auguste” of the company, and the 


rest of the artists, including Miss Maggie 
Roberts, Miss Birdie Sutherland, Miss Mdith 
Johnston, Mr. C. P. Little, Mr. Arthur 
Williams, Mr. A, T. Hendon, Mv. Cheesman, 
and others, all do their utmost to put as 
much life into their characters as is possible 
to do without overstepping the unwritter 
rules of efiqguett Some of the num- 
bers, notably a ‘ Doll Gavotte,” “ Let me 
Forget Thee,” and a little German song, 
introduced by Miss Dirkens, are decidedly 
pretty and hardly ever escape being 
The scenery is dazzlingly brillant, and 
considerable number of ladies are dress 
a most lavish fashion; in short no money 
seems to have been spared in the mounting of 
the Operetta in order to achieve success. 

“To be a successful theatrical manager, 
you must first throw the money out of th 
window, so that it may return through the 
door.” Such was the advice given ly the 
late Sir Augustus Harris, and his words have 
been put into reality in the case of ** The 
Little Genius” The money bas certainly 
been thrown out of the window, but whether it 
will come back through the dc or, is a que stion 
which I am unable at present to answee. 
All I can say is, that, overiooking a few shoit- 
comings, I enjoyed the performance im- 
mensely, notwithstanding an intensely hot 
evening. 





—_— PABLO. 
“ ABROAD.” 
On the first of July Herr Konivlicher Musik 


Director Kapellmeister a Trenkk Y, of Dresden, 


celebrated his jubil eof 40 years as conductor 
of music. Mr. Trenkler and his _ first-r 
orchestra of 50 members eave over 100 con 
in the last winter season. 

Henri M irteau, whose H oks it ( l ( 


: abit : : 
American feminine heart as much as his 
virtuosity and handsome presence, has finished 

i 
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his year as a soldier in the army of La 
Belle France, and will return for the reconquest 
of American hearts next season. 

Emil Mollenhauer, the conductor of the Ger- 
mania Orchestra, Boston, is a violinist of fine 
attainments. As a lad he had a wonderful 
soprano voice, later he became a pianist, and while 
yet in his teens played in the Thomas Orches- 
tra. He is a son of Frederick Mollenhauer, Sr., 
who went to the United States with Jullien in 
the days when Castle Garden was the best 
concert hall New York could boast. 

Emperor Nicholas II. has a pronounced lean- 
ing for music, which he is diligently practising 
in spite of the new cares of state, which take up 
most of his time. While he is neither a Liszt 
nor a Rubinstein, he plays the piano in an 
excellent manner, and without being a Sivori or 
a Paganini, he is quite a violinist, mastering 
with ease the most difficult compositions. 

“Der Geiger von Gmiind,” the opera by J. 
Hubay, which was so well received at Budapest, 
will shortly be given in Leipsic. 

Amadeo Von der Hoya, whose playing of the 
Bruch and Mendelssohn concertos captivated 
the connoisseurs who were wont to assemble at 
the famous home soirees of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
M. Thoms, is a great favourite with the Grand 
Duke of Weimar, who made him concert-master 
soon after his arrival there from New York. 
He married a promising young singer, who is as 
haudsome as she is talented. 

Ovide Musin’s real estate investments in the 
State of Washington have all turned out to be 
good-paying investments. The Belgian violinist 
was reaping silver galore in the Orient when 
last heard from. 

Miss Geraldine Morgan, the violinist, is as 
yet fancy free to devote her time to her art. 
The Geraldine Morgan who was one of the June 
brides, was not the concert violinist, but another 
bearing the same name as this musical genius 
from California. 

The town of Absam, Tyrol, proposes to erect 
a monument to Jacob Stainer, the master violin 
maker, who died in 1683. There was once a 
stone memorial to him, but the wear of time 
destroyed it. 

M. Peeskai, the young violinist, who blos- 
somed out as a composer at Signor Ducci’s 
concert, has decided to put himself under the 
tuition of Dr. Joachim. He wi!l study com- 
position as well as the violin. 

We have the following news regarding the 
Concours Publics which were recently held at 
the Royal Conservatory of Musicof Brussels. The 
first prize for violincello with the greatest dis- 
tinction was won by Madlle. Elsa Ruegger, first 
prize with distinction by M. Dochaerd, and the 
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first prize by MM. Bonnia and Blaes. As 
regards the powers of Mdlle. Ruegger, the 
Belgian News remarks as follows :— 

““Though long, the violoncello séance was very 
remarkable, and wound up by the foreseen triumph 
of Malle. Elsa Ruegger, who,though but 14 years {of 
age, won a first prize with the greatest distinction, 
and easily distanced all competitors. The Andante et 
Finale du Concerto of Rubinstein were the morceaua 
au choix of the young musician, in which she displayed 
such a boldness of attack, purity of tone, and depth of 
sentiment, combined with a youthful simplicity and 
grace, that it ‘ brought down the house.’ Before the 
last notes had died away, a touching demonstration 
took place: bravos from the jury, applause, as 
spontaneous as flattering, rose on all sides ; embraced 
and complimented by the Director of the Conserva- 
toire, congratulated by her fellow students and all 
who surrounded her, Mdlle. Elsa Ruegger will not 
soon forget such a day of triumph. When only 13 
years of age, the young /auréate visited Berlin. 
Cologne, Liége, and other cities, where enthusiastic 
audiences awaited her. Perfect tinish, fine technique, 
an absence of all the crudities peculiar to youthful 
prodigies, was and is the verdict of musical critics. 
A bright future may safely be predicted for this bril- 
liant student of the Brussels Conservatoire.” 

We hear from Rome that Dr. Joseph Joachim, 
whose extraordinary talent is greatly appreciated 
there, recently had the honour of appearing 
before the King and Queen of Italy at the 
Quirinal, where he had been invited to play 
before a most brilliant audience. His success 
is said to have been phenomenal, and the fol- 
lowing day he had the honour of appearing at a 
concert given by the Accademia de St. Cecilia. 
The programme included Mozart’s String Quin- 
tet, dedicated to Haydn, in the rendering of 
which another German artist, Herr Mendels- 
sohn, from Berlin, participated. Brahms’ 
Sonata for Violin and Piano was played by Dr. 
Joachim and Maestro Sgambati. The next 
item, Beethoven’s Concerto in D major, roused 
the audience to the greatest enthusiasm, and 
Dr. Joachim had to respond to an encore, for 
which he gave his Hungarian Violin Concerto, 
being accompanied on the pianoforte by the 
Baroness de Keudell. Here the “St. Cecilia 
Accademia” conferred upon him the unusual 
honour of presenting him with a magnificent 
laurel crown. A similar attention was paid to 
him by the Countess Franchetti (Teresina Tua). 
The Queen Margherita, who had honoured the 
concert by her presence, invited Dr. Joachim 
into the royal box and cordially thanked iim 
for the great treat which he had given them. 
The hero of the evening on leaving the concert 
hall was again the object of an enthusiastic 
demonstration on the part of the public. 

A violin recital was recently given by Mr. 
Joseph H. Chapek, at his residence in 
Chicago, on which occasion a considerable 
number of his pupils acquitted themselves to 
the utmost credit of their able master. 


THE 


SCANDINAVIAN MUSICAL INTELLI- 
GENCE. 
By Hinpecarp WERNER. 

Lady Hallé, and her brother, Professor 
Franz Neruda, are at present in Sweden, 
where the celebrated artists recently gave a 
Concert at the fashionable watering-place 
Medevi, before a highly delighted audience. 

I am happy to say that Capelmeister 
Johan Svendsen has recovered from his 
severe illness. In the middle of this month 
he intends to return from his country place 
to Copenhagen, in order to commence the 
rehearsals of operas to be performed at the 
Royal Theatre, during the coming season. 

The Danish composer, August Euna, is 
spending the summer months with a friend 
in Sweden, where he is busy writing a new 
opera to be given at the Royal Theatre in 
Copenhagen. 

A new trio for violin, ’cello and piano, by 
N. Lago, was recently performed at a concert 
given at Salle Playel, in Paris, when the 
young talented Swedish violinist, Miss: Sigrid 
Lindberg, washeard to advantage in the violin 
part. Le ANfenestrel and Le Monde Musical 
speak favourably about the trio and the clever 
Swedish lady composer who, on that occasion, 
presided at the piano. 


FIDICULANA. 

Authors would do well sometimes to 
remember the old proverb, that a little 
{cnowledge is dangerous. That delightful 
story-teller, Mr. Archibald Clavering Gunter, 
in his novel, ‘‘ That Frenchman!” speaks of 
“eyes that have not the hope of youth nor 
the calmness of old age—only the anxiety of 
some great strain upon the mind, something 
that keeps the nervous system at a constant 
unrelaxing tension, that makes it like the 
C-string of a highly-tuned vioclin—-a breeze 
blowing against it, it will cry out; another 
turn of the key and it will snap asunder.” 
The simile is absurd, and the idea of a breeze 
blowing against the C-string (I presume he 
meant the H-string) of a highly-tuned violin 
making it cry out, is distinctly humorous 
and ridiculous ! 

I hear that Dr. Stelzner, a Dresden 
musician, has invented two new strirged 
instruments, called respectively Violotta and 
Cellone. He claims for both that they pro- 
duce a tone closely akin to the violoncello. 
The Violotta has a tonal range between the 
cello and the viola; that of the Cellone, on 
the other hand, lying between the ’cello and 
bass. In order to put the instruments to a 
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practical test, the inventor is offering prizes 
for compositions to be especially written for 
them. The idea of an intermediary between 
the viola and ’cello is by no means a new one. 
A Parisian amateur, named Dubois, invented 
an instrument which he called the Violin- 
tenor, which was tuned an octave lower than 
the violin proper. Five-stringed violins, 
combining the tonal register of the violin and 
the viola, are curiosities not uncommon, 
Such was the Violalin invented by one Hill- 
mer, a German. about 1840. When will 
would-be-musician-inventors recognise that 
such freaks are as useless as they are unne- 
cessary. 





An anecdote is told in a recent number of 
Answers about a North London builder, whose 
labourers were inclined, as what labourers 
are not, towards laziness. A chance organ- 
grinder happening to play a lively march, 
however, to the builder’s astonishment, the 
labourers set about their work in a brisker 
fashion in evident keeping with the lively 
melody. During the rest of the work the 
builder took care to have an organ-grinder 
continually on the spot. 

This reminded me of an anecdote (told in 
the Two Worlds, Feb. 3rd, 1888), relating how 
the effect of music on the senses was oddly 
and wonderfully verified during the mourning 
for the Duke of Cumberland, uncle of George 
III. A tailor had a great number of black 
suits, which were to be finished in a very 
short space of time. Among his workmen 
there was a fellow who was always singing 
‘‘ Rule Britannia,” the rest of the journeymen 
joining in the chorus. The tailor made his 
observations, and found that the slow time of 
the tune retarded the work ; in consequence, 
he engaged a blind fiddler, and, placing him 
near the workshop, made him play constantly 
the lively tune of ‘‘ Nancy Dawson.” The 
design had the desired effect, the tailors’ 
elbows moved obedient to the melody, and 
the clothes were sent home within the pre- 
scribed period. 

On the the advent of a newly-patented chin- 
holder for violinists, one of our comic papers 
facetiously remarks :—‘‘ If it can be applied 
to the chin of the fellow who is always talking 
during a theatrical performance the inventor 
will make a fortune.”’ 


Lady May contributes some interesting 
remarks on Lady Hallé in Zhe Woman at 
Home (June). ; 

SYNIs, 
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KARL FREDERICH ABEL. 
3y WALLACE SUTCLIFFE. 
Karl Frederich Abel, at once the most 


celebrated and last of the viol-da-gambists, 
was born at Céthen in 1725. Early evincing 
a decided bent towards music, he received his 
elementary musical education from his father, 
continuing and finishing his studies later under 
Johann Sebastian Bach at the Thomas- 
Schule, Leipsic. In his twenty-third year he 
succeeded in obtaining an appointment in the 
Court band at Dresden, of which Hasse was 
at that time Chapel-master, retaining that 
post ten years. In 1759 he visited England, 
giving his first corcert in London at the 
‘‘oreat room in Dean Street, Soho,” on April 
5th, when, in addition to his performances on 
the gamba, he played aconcerto upon a harp- 
sichord, and a piece specially composed for a 
newly-invented instrument called the penta- 


chord. On this occasion the programme was 
“made up” entirely of his own composi- 
tions.” 


His success in this country—ever ready to 
welcome genius with open arms, no matter 
whence it may come—was quickly assured. 
He was taken under the Duke of York’s 
especial patronage, and, on the formation of 
Queen Charlotte’s Band, was appointed 
chamber-musician to Her Majesty, with an 
annual stipend of £200. In the autumn of 
1762, Johann Christian Bach came to this 
country aud took up quarters with Abel. In 
1765 these two renowned musicians estab- 
lished and conducted Mrs. Cornely’s series of 
weekly subscription concerts ; the first taking 
place on January 23rd. These concerts were 
successfully maintained for many years, but, 
though continued by Abel, appear to have 
diminished in popular estimation subsequent 
to Bach’s death in 1782. In 1783, Abel left 
London for Germany, taking Paris en route. 
It was during this journey, we are told, that, 
notwithstanding his advanced age, he gave at 
Berlin and Ludwig and Cust, the most strik- 
ing proofs of his talent, combining a wonder- 
ful power of expression and richness of tone, 
with a stirring execution. On one occasion, 
King Frederic Wiliam of Prussia,after hearing 
his performance on the gamba, presented 
him with a valuable snuff-box, and a hundred 
pieces of gold (louis d’or). 

In 1785 he returned to England, performing 
frequently at various concerts ; his last public 
appearance taking place on May 21st, 1787, 
at aconcert given by Mrs. Billington. He 
lied, in the following June (20th), a painless 
dea'h following a complete lethargy of three 
days’ duration. 


( 
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Treating of Abel’s compositions—which 
comprised symphonies, overtures, quartets, 
concertos, and sonatas—and the character of 
his performances, Dr. Burney says :—‘‘ His 
compositions were easy and elegantly simple, 
for he used to say, ‘I do not choose to be 
always struggling with difficulties and playing 
with all my might. I make my pieces 
difficult whenever I please, according to my 
disposition and that of my audience.’ Yet in 
nothing was he so superior to himself and to 
other musicians, as in writing and playing 
adagios; in which the most pleasing, yet 
learned modulation, the richest harmony, and 
the most elegant and polished melody, were 
all expressed with such feeling, taste, and 
science,that no musical production or perform- 
ance with which I was then acquainted, seemed 
to approach nearer perfection. The knowledge 
Abel had acquired in Germany of every part 
of musical science, rendered him the umpire 
of all musical controversies, and caused him 
to be consulted on many difficult points. His 
concertos and other pieces were very popular, 
and were frequently played on public occa- 
sionus., The taste and science of Abel were 
rather greater than his invention, so that 
some of his latter productions, compared with 
those of younger composers, appeared some- 
what languid and monotonous; yet he pre- 
served a high reputation in the profession till 
his death.” 

‘“‘It is remarkable,” says Mr. Wasielewski* 
‘“‘ that, amongst Abel’s numberless published 
works, which consist partly of concertos and 
orchestral pieces and partly of chamber 
music, there are no compositions for the 
gamba. This must be explained by the fact 
that the zenith of gamba-playing had been 
reached, and the art was on its decline, at 
the beginning of the second half of the eigh- 
teenth century. It went out of fashion, and 
with it also gamba music, and in its place 
only violoncello compositions were in request. 
In many ways this change was as much 
lamented as was the case at the banishment 
of the lute to the cabinets of curiositjes or the 
lumber-room.”’ 

Among the peculiarities of Abel’s profes- 
sional capacity, should be remembered his 
talent at expeditious composition. In the 
quaint phraseology of a contemporary paperf 
‘‘ His genius he had brought to work with a 
precision almost mechanical. His invention 
could run against time, and not be left behind. 

*“The Violoncello and its History,” by W. J. V. 
Wasielewski, rendered into English by Isobella S. E. 
Stigand. London. 1894. 

+ The London Chronicle, June 30th—July 3rd, 1787. 
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Against any given day, he could, and often 
did, produce, for the Queen new music, with 
as much precision as if it had been the mere 
writing of itout.” He had attained an easy 
proficiency on several instruments, and it was 
not till 1765 that he finally abandoned all 
others, subsequently confining himself strictly 
to the viol-da-gamba. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


BEETHOVEN ON HAYDN. 


The following unecdote is told on good authority 
by Moritz von Schwind, known in his time as a clever 
violinist, who prided himself on being an intimate 
friend of Schubert’s, and having even seen Beethoven 
conduct in person. “B. was for a time pupil of 
Haydn, but very soon ran away from his master. 
This vesed the old gentleman much, more so as he 
heard that young B. expressed himself in very dis- 
respectful terms about him, calling him among other 
things ‘an old periwig stock.’ This last appellation 
angered the master particularly, and he cried out : 
‘What is this young fellow. How dare he treat me 
in this manner! What has he done to give himself 
such airs and graces? His few sonatas—well, they 
are not bad, although nothing out of the way! His 
quartets (making a pause)—well, they are good, really 
good. And taeseptet? Oh, that is simply grand!’ 
By then his whole face lit up with genuine enthu- 
siasm, and the old man had quite forgotten the origin 
of his wrath.” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE RUSSIAN 
NATIONAL HYMN. 


The Gau/vis gives the following interesting account 
of the origin of the Russian national hymn, which is 
now as popular in France as the ** Boulanger March ” 
was here a few years back: In 1833 General Lwoff, 
the composer of the hymn, accompanied the Czar 
Nicholas on atrip to Prussia and Austria. At Berlin 
and Vienna the military bands played their national 
airs, but when they wished to play the air appertain- 
ing to Russia they found themselves slightly em- 
barrassed—there was none. 

Nicholas was much put out at this, and on return- 
ing to St. Petersburg he commissioned Lwoff to 
supply the void, and the latter says on the subject : 
~ Passing successively in review the French hymn, so 
full of grandeur and originality ; the Engli-h hymn, 
so majestic, and the touching Austrian hymn by 
Haydn, I found it was necessary to produce some- 
thing vigorous, noble, moving, and which could be 
used both in sacred ceremonies and military fetes, and 
be enjoyed by the people as well as the dilettanti. 
One evening the principal motive of the air came to 
me, which I quickly noted, and the next day I finished 
the music and composed the words.” On November 
23rd, 1833, the hymn was executed by the Imperial 
Chapel. Nicholas had it repeated several times, also 
suns without accompaniment and played by the large 
orchestra, and tien satisfied, he told the author that 
it was superb. Some days later an imperial ukase 
decreed its adoption. The Czar presented Lwoff with 
a gold suuff box enriched with diamonds, and as a 
further testimony of his satisfaction ordered that the 
first words of the hymn, ‘“ God protect the Emperor,” 
should be device of the Lwoff family. 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR THE VIOLIN, 
Just Published -- 


\ 
‘““P TIT CHERI.” Valse de Salon. (Otto Peiniger.) 





Ss. d. 
Violin and Piano ... sis ans net 2 0 
String Orchestra, with Harp or Piano ad /ib., 

2 0 

Campagnoli—7 Divertimentos for the 7 princi- 
pal positions ket _ net 2 6 
Fiorillos 36 Celebrated Studies ... oo «8 
Kreutzer's 40 Studies, fingered by Clavel 2 6 
Rode’s 24 Studies in all Keys P 2 O 


Spohr’s Six Studies mala = <, - - 
Spohr’s Great Violin School, the original and 
only folio edition, as used by the Royal 
Acidemy of Music, cloth boards net 10 6 
Tartini’s Celebrated Art of Bowing ay ge, 


OTTO PEINIGER’S VIOLIN METHOD 
Large 4to, 147 pp. ; Violin Part, 30 pp. Price net 2s. 6d. 
A Special Feature is the Pianoforte accompaniment 
to all original and selected pieces, together with a 
separate Violin Part. 
OTTO PEINIGER’S MONOCHORD STUDIES 
(The higher technics of Violin Playing), net Is. ¢d. 
Basil Althaus’ Standard Vielin Tutor contain- 
ing full instructions EASILY and PROGRESSIVELY 
arranged. In two parts, cach net 2s. 
Catalogue (No, 12) vf Standardand New Music, for Violin, Viola,and 
Violoncello. post-free on application. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & Co.. 
6, New Burlington Street, W. 





KERR’S 
SOLO & ORCHESTRAL 


VIOLINS. 





These instruments are male from the very best 
selected woods, are accurately cunstructed, and of 
artistic workmanship. 

They are covered with a rich, transparent, brilliant 
and elastic OIL varnish. 

Careful adjustment, combined with the above, 
produce a violin possessing a Mellow, Mature and 
Powerful tone, ready of speech and of splendid 
CARRYING CAPACITY, 

The expressed judgment of the profession is :— 
‘All your instruments sound like old ones.” 


PRICES FROM £12 123s. 


WALTER KERR, 


VIOLIN MAKER, 
BRANDLING PLACE WEST, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 








— 
Gr 
bo 


HART & SON, 


DEALERS IN 





Cremona & Otber Fnstruments. 


oe 2x9 eR Qe 


Manufacturers Importers 

of Guaranteed of the 

English-made Finest Quality 
Violins, of 
lichly Oil ITALIAN 
Varnished. STRINGS. 
wht? Nao 


\e 


HES? 





Tested Strings wrepared expressly for 
HART & SON. 


Good Violins from Three Guineas. 
Violins for Beginners from One Guinea. 


Bows, Cases, Guitars, Italian Mandolines. 


Repairs of all kinds carefuliy executid by ex- 
perienced and skilful workmen on the premises, 


Lists ON APPLICATION, 


MeEssks. Hart & SON have at present an unique 
collection of Violins, Violas, Violencellos, and bows 
hy the Old Masters. 





28, WARDOUR STREET, 


LONDON. W 
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A TREATISE, 


“THE VIOLIN & BOW” 


BY 
I. B. POZNANSKI, 


DEMONSTRATES the correct way of holding the Violin and 
Bow by 33 separate Photographs taken from life, accompanied 
by Letterpress in three languages, and 49 pages of Studies, 
calculated o develop the TECHNICAL powers of the student. 


Highly commended by Herr August Wilhelm]. 
PRICE 5s. NETT, post Pe or through any Music 
Seller. 
Wilhelmj, August. Exercisesin Thirds ... 5 0 








PUBLICATIONS 
FOR VIOLIN and PIANOFORTE. 


8. 
Beethoven, L. Van, Andante con Variazioni, 

from Sonata in A, dedicated to Kreutzer ... 4 0 
Bériot, C. de. Air Varie, Op. 1, Air Varie, 

Op. 7. Edited, fingered and phrased by E. 


Polonaski ‘i ae each 4 0 
Mendelssohn. L’Ange qui Chante 4 0 
Polonaski, E. Scales and Arpeggios 4 0 
Polonaski, Therese. Mazurka ... uw oe 
Poznanski, I. B. “Souviens Toi?’’ Romance 4 0 
——— Un Soupir, Mélodie = we & § 
Trousselle, Josef. Evening (Réverie) 4 G 

Polonaise ied t ¢ 
—— _ * Mazurka Brillante” 4 0 
Schroter, Max. Pensée d’Amour .., 3.0 


FOR VIOLONCELLO. 
Kendall, G. F. 


The above contained in the Syllabus for Examination 
of the College of Vivlinists. 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


Cantilena 





Poznanski, I. P., L’Arlequin Gavotte 4 0 
Saint-George, G. Preghiera t 0 
Sur la Moselle. Barcarolle =|) a a 
Andante and Humoresque — o 2 
Alsteriana — S 4 0 
IN BOOK FORM. 

Six Melodivus Studies, by Alban Henry 
(first position only) ee aaa nett 1 0 
“Youthful Violinists should add Alban Henry's ‘Six 


Melodious Studies’ to their portfolios The little pieces vary 
in styleand degree of difficulty, but are all full of melody and 
written in musicianly fashion "—T7he Star. 

“Will prove a boon to young beginners and their teachers 
as they are tuneful and void of difficulty.”— Graphic. 
Original and Progressive Melodies by 

Josef Trousselle (for two violins only) nett 1 0 

Pianoforte Accompaniment nett 1 0 

«Josef Trousselle is the author of an instructive little book 
of ‘ Original and Progressive Melodies’ for two violins. In 
the first of the set, a ‘Melody in C.’ each instrument in turn 
gives out the subject while its fellow is occupied with 
accompanying passages And this plan is followed throughout 
the series, so that the duties as well as the honours are 
equally divided between the first and the second violin. In 
each piece the melodious subject is attractive, whilst that 
which might be regarded as the counter subject is suitable 
and effective.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ST. CECILIA 
MUSIC PUBLISHING Co., 


LIMITED, 


182, WARDOUR STREET, 
OXFORD STREET, W 





SUPPLEMENT.—No. 34. 


THE DANCES OF SPAIN. 


Dancing is a national vice in Spain. The danza 
primain Asturias, the jota aragonesa in Aragon, the 
muneira in Gallicia, las habas verdes, the cachucha. 
the rondenas and the Malaguena in Andalusia are 
dances peculiar to each province. Dancing is not a 
modern accomplishment here, for Martial sings of the 
Cadiz dancing girls who delighted the Romans. In 
the South of Europe, as in the Orient, man dances 
less frequently than in Northern countries, and woman 
seems to monopolise this pastime. 

There ne’er was born a Spanish woman yet, 
But she was born to dance. 

In Seville, at a bull-fighters’ resort in the Sierpes.3I 
saw a dance in all its local colouring. Although the 
establishment was not of a high character, the girls 
on the stage were modest both in dress and demeanor, 
the very antithesis of what would be seen at a similar 
place in London or New York, or particularly Paris— 
that Constantinople of the Sccident. The girl who 
danced moved languidly, but always gracefully. 
With all her motions she preserved the gentle curves 
of her feminine form, and seemed more like a woman 
dancing than like a danseuse. Her head at times was 
thrown back so far as almost to touch the floor with 
her shoulders. With us the body hardly moves, while 
the legs spread out immoderately. In Andalusia it is 
the body that dances, while the feet barely shuffle. 
The way in which the torsois twisted makes one think 
ofa boa I had already seen such harmonious undula- 
tions in Lower Egypt. There, however, the girls 
added the danse du ventre. which, though interest- 
ing. owing to its novelty, would soon shock 
anyone but an Arab. If the Moors have left no 
other traditions they have, at least, bequeathed to 
Spanish women the E stern way of gracefully dislo- 
cating the human body without Oriental extremes. 

One beautiful evening last summer I went to La 
Caletta, the Manhattan Beach of Malaga, tu hear a 
genuine interpretation of a Malaguena. I sat in a 
garden by the shore of the Mediterranean, sipping 
some of the nectar yclept Malaga wine. Overhead 
hung a thick canopy of vine leaves, dotted here and 
there with luscious grapes, or scintillating stars which 
in “colour though varied”’ vied in beauty. To add 
to this enchanting environment «a string quintet and 
a flutist were playing music sew and strange to me, 
resembling the esardis. These hot-blooded Anda- 
lusians seemed to perform with more passion and 
energy than even the fiery Hungarians. And what 
effects of contrast! Now, a languid, minor strain 
would evoxe the picture of a beautiful Arabian girl at 
a Suez kahwa, performing her slow and worm-like 
contortions; later, the wild, tempestuous acerents 
would fall upon the still night air like the awful 
crash of aship breaking asunder in mid ocean. In 
these rhapsodies, how odd the rhythm. how extrava- 
gant the expression, how brusque the modulations. 
Many good old rules of harmony were trampled upon 
in a manner that seemed Wagnerian with a vengeance. 
And yet these compositions were anything but 
modern or what is sometimes tevmed music of the 
future But, after all, of what avail would be 
science with Malaguena? These happy children of a 
sunny clime need only to express joy or sorrow with 
their music, and this they do indeed ! 

The balmy air, the sensuous music, the delicious 
wine and the sight of coquettish wearers of red roses 
and black mantillas, educing the occult powers of this 
magic scene, lulled me with eyes wide open into a pro- 
found reverie. 

I deplore to record the fact that the old customs are 
fast disappearing ; that civilisation brushes aside the 
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picturesque, and that our stiff and formal movement* 
are supplanting the characteristic dances of Spain. 
The baile nacional is a thing of the past. Outside of 
the music hall, the theatre, or costume dances, 
boleros or fandangos are no longer seen. The better 
classes in Spain. as in other civilised countries, have 
long ago adopted the customs of French and English 
society. In good circles when conversation lags a 
guitar may still be used. The hidalgo of to-day may 
pluck the strings and beat the time with the palm of 
his right hand against the instrument while singing a 
Flamenco couplet. The company will, perhaps. add 
an obligato of * Hay! hola!’ and the clapping ot 
hands will resound through the marble patio, but 
should some one propose dancing, adieu to guitar and 
castanets, to cachuchis and Malaguenas. A prim 
senorita seated at a thin toned piano will begin a 
waltz of Waldteufel or a polka of Fahrbach. The 
prosaic dance finished and the unavoidable varnish- 
like chocolace swallowed, you will return to your 
hotelafter making a courtly bow and saying to your 
hostess: “A los piés de usted” (“At your feet, 
madam ’). 

In one sense Spain is a musical country. The twang 
of guitars and the impassioned phrases of love songs 
reaching the ear from every corner. But Spanish music 
is light. very light! It is astonishing that a people 
which carries its fondness for this art to the very 
verge of insanity, a nation, too, that has given the 
world Murillo, Cervantes and Seneca, should not have 
produced one great composer. Shall I venture to 
offer a reason for this? I may err, but I think it is 
laziness. The Neapolitan lazzarone, compared with 
the Spanish musician, is a mere amateur in the art of 
the “dolce far niente.” 


“ KEEPING TIME.” 
By Gro. BRAYLEY. 
(From Zhe Leader). 

This, possibly, can be defined in a musical sense as 
subordination to mechanical precision. The value of 
notes and divisions of the measures are assuredly 
mathematical, and some people are so constituted 
that everything they dois of a strictly mechanical 
character. Others have but a vague idea of time 
value, and in their musical performances it is almost 
impossible to follow them. Some school teachers 
adopt the planin reading exercises, of connting one 
for a comma (,), two for a semi-colon (:), three for a 
colon (:), four for a period (.). This naturally made 
the realing very stilted and devoid of any expression 
whatever; bu’, on the other hand was productive of 
clearness. There are performers who are excellent as 
solo players, but in ensemble performanc:s or orches- 
tra,playing find it very difficult to subordinate them- 
selves to the mechanical precision required. When 
one is playing a solo the accompanying instruments 
must follow, but in a performance where one 
instrument is as prominent as the other, liberties 
with the time are out of the question, and if permitted 
destroy the beauty of the comvosition. 

Performers on the piano, violin, or other instru- 
ments are frequently met whose preluding and solo 
performance would lead one to think they were 
wonderful musicians, but when asked to play with 
others not able to keep three consecutive measures, 
no matter how simple, in time. This reminds me of 
a story told of Dr. Cooke, the English composer, who 
was giving lessons on the violin toa young man of 
noble family. 

The pupil was beginnirg to play, but with the 
common impetuosity of the novice he pa-sed over all 
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the rests. He therefore soon left his master far 
behind him. 

“ Stop, stop, sir!” said the doctor ; “just take me 
with you!” 

This was a very unpleasant check to one who 
fancied he was getting on famously, and it required 
to be more than once enforced, till at length it was 
necessary to argue the point, which the doctor did 
with his usual candour, representing the necessity of 
these observances. 

The pupil replied : “ Yes, yes; it may be necessary 
for you, who get your living by it, to mind these 
trifles. but J dow t want to be se exact !” 

This would seem to indicate the opinion of many, 
and sometimes it seems to be a musical race, to see 
who will reach the finish first. Every instrumental 
performer should play with another whenever the 
opportunity favour, as this will ensure stability and 
contdence. Always look over a piece before playing 
the first time, that the difficulties may be discerned. 
Frequently the piece begins quite easy, and if the 
tempo is taken rapidly at starting the difficulties often 
increase to such an extent that it would be im- 
possible to maintain the original speed. Therefore, 
never attempt a piece at a time faster than you 
can easily execute the most difficult portions. Do not 
let the time be jerky, one measure hurried and 
another slow, and try not to play to your counting. 
but count to your playing. 


“THE HUMAN VIOLIN.” 


rOLD AT THE FALL OF THE CURTAIN AFTER THE 
FIRST ACT OF THE OPERA, 


When the curtain went down after the first act of 
the opera the old white-haired fiddler among the first 
violins, who had but recently joined the orchestra, 
turned to his companions and told the following 
remarkable story as he lightly touched the strings of 
his own instrument :— 

~ During a recent visit to the old country in search 
of health, I thought it would be an excellent oppor- 
tunity to find achoice instrament. I travelled slowly 
through sunny Italy, constantly on the alert for some 
sign that might lead to the finding of such a violin 
asl had always had.in mind but which I had never 
seen. One day I came t a dusty-looking little shop 
with the sign, * Violins Repaired and Old Violins For 
Sale,’ staring through the little window. I entered, 
and found myself in a low walled room redolent with 
the musty smell of antiquity. Upon the shelves, 
which extended on either side of the room. some 
labelled with the owner's name and some with the 
date of making. And such an array of old violins! 
There were violins 2,000 years old! 

“The proprietor came forward with a very pleasant 
make yourself-at-home sort of an air.and I at once made 
known the character of my visit. He said it would 
give him great pleasure to show me through his stock, 
and if I found anything that I wanted, all right. ana 
if not it was all the same to him, as the pain at 
parting with one of his pets was so great that the 
money part of the transaction could not make up 
for it. 

“He at once began to explain the history of some 


of the different instruments. At last coming to one 
of the oldest looking and at the same time one that 


showed that it had always been well taken care of, 
he began something in this vein : ‘ Here is a violin 
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that is human. It has been in the same family for 
over 500 years and readily recognises any member of 
that family, although many generations have passed 
away since the family came into possession of this 
wonderful instrument.’ Of course I was paralysed 
with wonder and could not imagine what all this 
meant. I asked the price of it. ‘The price of it.” he 
exclaimed in wild surprise. ‘The price of it? Would 
a mother sell her child.” 

“I now began to understand what he had meant 
when he had called it human, and told him that I 
intended no harm in asking the question. I really 
wished to buy the finest violin in the world. He 
smiled and repJied ; ‘If you will come here this even- 
ing at 9 o'clock. you can see the most wonderful sight 
ever known to mortal man. At that hour every night 
since the violin has been here the little girl who now 
owns it comes to caress it. It is a truly wonderful 
sight!’ I thanked him and promised to be there. I 
spent the intervening time soliloquizing and wonder- 
ing what was in store for me, and if the mysterious 
violin were really human, ‘A human violin! Who- 
ever heard of such a thing? What does it mean ?’ I 
kept saying to myself over and over again. 

* When night came I hastened to the little shop 
again, feverish with excitement. When I entered there 
Was an oppressive stillness; not a sound of any kind 
was heard. JI walked ‘to the rear and found the 
proprietor with his elbows on his knees and his head 
in his hands, apparently in deep thought. I spoke to 
him, and he looked up with a wild, imploring look, 
which changed to one of delight when he recognised 
me. 

“*QOh, it’s you, is it’? Glad you came. I have often 
wished that some one could be present when the child 
I told you of washere. It is almost time for her to 
come. Ah. there she is. Now for the most wonderful, 
most sublime—’ 


‘He had not time to finish, for all at once from the 
old violin on the shelf came the clear and distinct 
‘de’ with wonderful vibration and sweetness, as 
though a master had drawn a bow across it. No 
sooner had the first sound died away than it was suc- 
beeded by another. The old man reached up and took 
it down and handed it tome. As I took the instru- 
ment it repeated the ‘do’ again and again; not only 
could 1 hear the sound, but I could feel the continual 
vibration of the old violin. At last I recovered from 
my astonishment and asked what it all meant. The 
old man smiled and told mé that it was as much a 
mystery to him as it was to me, but that invariably as 
soon as the little girl entered there was a continuous 
sounding of the violin until she took it. 

‘I handed it to the little girl, and to my surprise, 
the sound of the vibrations ceased. She stepped to 
the case where the bows were kept, and, taking one, 
began toplay. Andsuch music; such divine music! 
I never heard its equal before, and I never expect to 
again.” 

At this juncture there was a sharp rapping by the 
conductor with his Jdtun as he called the plyers’ 
attention to the score, The musicians played it as if 
they were in a hurry to get through the act. When 
the curtain was rung down again one of them reached 


forward and whispered to the white-haired old 
fiddler in a hollow excited voice: “ Well, what 
then ?” 


“ Why, I awoke.” was the solemn reply. 


THE END, 
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REVIEWS. 

Books, Music, &c., intended for Review, should be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s 
Court, S.W. 

Music : The marks or letters placed after the pieces 
indicate the degree of difficulty, thus : (q e) means 
-quite elementary ; (ve) very easy; (e) easy 5. (1) 
fairly easy, does not move out of the first position ; 
(III) moderately difficult, does not go higher than 
the third position ; (V) also of moderate difficulty, 
and only occasionally goes higher than the fifth posi- 
tion (d) difficult ; (v d) very difficult ; (c) difficul- 
ties can be overcome only by artists ; (v) written for 
virtuosi only. 





We have received the following music— 
From Mr. A. HILTON : 

Lullaby, for violin and piano, by F. Furnace, 
F.C.V. This is simply an exquisitely pretty little 
piece with which even a beginner can create consider- 
able effect. Key A major. (e) 

From Messrs. LAUDY & Co.: 

Mazourka, Ov. 15, for violin and piano, by René 
Ortmans. is a highly effective Morceau de Salon, dedi- 
cated to M. Ysaye. Key Eminor. (III) 

From Mr. Epwin AsHbDowN, LTD. : 

Sie Easy Melodies, for violin and piano, by Henry 
Tolhurst. Easy and melodious little pieces truly are 
these, and most useful and interesting to beginners. 
(v.e.) 

From Mr. N. SIMROCK : 

Serenade, trio for piano, violin, and violoncello, 
Op.50, by N. Lago. Thiscan be justly recommended 
as being an attractive little piece suited to perform- 
ances in home circles. (III. to V.) 

From Mr. C. F. SCHMIDT : 

Fantasie Evroica, for four solo violins and piano- 
forte, Op. 16B, by A. Michaelis, is a capital piece, 
affording good practice in exsemble playing. especially 
for classes, as the respective parts can be doubled or 
increased ad /ib, Key, E major. (III.) 

From Messrs. AUGENER & Co. : 

Concertstiich, tor violoncello, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, Op. 68, by Carl Schroeder. Herr 
Schroeder has recently given us a series of arrange- 
ments of classical pieces, and the above composition 
now before us affords striking proofs of the versatility 
of this prolific writer. It is thoroughly modern in 
character, and clearly shows the composer’s intimate 
knowledge of the resources of the instrument. The 
Concertstuck cannot be called easy, but the title 
implies a certain degree of difficulty which the player 
will have to overcome if he or she wishes to create 
effect. The first movement, an Allegro Moderato in A 
minor, leads into an Adagio of uncommonly melodious 
beauty, and the Finale, so to speak, forms a rvplicu of 
the first movement. Work of this calibre is like an 
oasis in a desert of pieces possessing but mediocre 
merit which we are constantly called upon to re- 
view. (d.) 

Larantelle, Op. 23, for violoncello and piano, by W. 
H. Squire. This young composer improves upon 
turther acquaintance, and he has certainly given his 
fellow artists a series of compositions of which many 
‘an older writer would have every reason to be proud. 


The piece in question makes no exception to this rule. 
and although it may be hard to produce a Tarantelle 
which is strictly original in character, we may pro- 
nounce the above to be strikingly effective for concert 
purposes. Key Dminor. (d.) ; 

Chansonnette, Op. 22, for violoncello and piano. by 
W. 1. Squire, will form an acceptable tirst item to the 
preceding Tarantelle, being astriking contrast. Key D 
major. (d.) 

Andante Relig ioso, for violin with pianoforte accom- 
paniment, Op. 7. by G. de Angelis, may justly be called 
the “creation of a thorough musician,” possessing 
great melodious beauties, and an attractive accom- 
paniment. Key D major. (V.) 

Pot Pourris upon Favourite Melodies from Classical 
and Modern Operas and Oratorios, for violin and piano 
or two violins, violoncello and piano, &c., by Richard 
Hofmann. Another valuable addition to this popular 
series has been made by excerpts from Wallace's Opera 
Maritana. (III.) 

Classical Violoncello Music, by celebrated masters 
of the 17th and 18th century, arranged for violoncello 
with pianoforte accompaniment, by Carl Schroeder. 
Book XVII. contains an interesting Sonata. No. 1, by 
Pianelli. Key D major. (d.) 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
“Lullaby,” for Violin with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment, by Fred. Furnace. 
“Simply an exquisitely pretty little piece.’—Vidi 
* Violin Times.” 
Price 1s. 6d. net, post free. 
Address: M. A. HILTON, The Library. Keswick, 
Cumberland. 


WANTED. 
Vidal’s Work on the Violin, * Les Luthiers et la 
Lutherie.” 
Quote lowest cash price to B. T.. care of Editor 
Violin Times, 38, Warwick Road. Earl's Court, 


London, S.W. 


THE * GILBERT’ VIOLIN 
Has obtained highest awards at leading Exhibitions, 
and is pronounced by competent critics to be the mest 
superior of modern times. Testimonials and prices 
free to address. The Restoration of Old Instruments 
receives special attention. Address, 

M. J. J. GILBERT, 
2, PRIESTGATE, PETERBOROUGH. 


IMPORTANT NEW VIOLIN BOOK. 
Price 5s., post free, 368 Pages. 


Biographical Dictionary of Fiddlers. including per- 
formers on the VIOLONCELLO and DOUBLE BASS. 
past and present, containing a sketch of their artistic 
career, together with notes of their compositions Xe., 
by A. Mason Clark. Portraits of Paganini, Carrodus, 
Correlli, two of Joachim, Lully, Spohr, Vieuxtemps 
and Wilhelmj. Thick post 8vo., bevelled cloth. 





The only work of the kind, an exceedingly 
useful and valuable book of reference. 


* 


ea - Si Pre pe eee 
LONDON: W. REEVES, Zhe Musical Standard Office, 


185. Fleet Street. E.c. 
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| 
J. K. MJONK’S 


TRIPLIE-BARS 
| 


THE STUDENT VIOLINS are 
Triple-Bars, and are sent post free (Registered) to all 
parts for £2 2s., with case and bow complete. Pur- 
chasers (Professionals and Teachers) who have had 
several, say they are worth double the money. This 
system of Triple-Barring has also been successfully 
applied to a great number of imperfect violins, etc., 
and in no single instance has J. K. MONK failed to 
obtain all the advantages he claims on his circular 
for this system which is sent post free to anyone upon 
receipt of post card. 




















fitted with the 


Agents are wanted in Country Towns. No expense 
incurred, Results very certain and Liberal Terms 
given, 


ADDRESS,— 


J. K. MONK, 


87, High Street, Collier’s Wood, 
MERTON, S.W. 


BASIbh AhTHAUS' 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ARPEGGIOS, for Violin, 1, 2 and 3 octaves 26 
post free 2 0 

VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

THREE Easy Pieces. 
SERENADE, : ee post free 1 1 
GLADYS WALTZ. ) a 


% LITTLE DOROTHY | ‘MARC H, 3s i E 


n= 


PENSEE PL —_ (first and third posi- 
tions), one post free 1 1 

MENUET ad enti. 3s. wd ze 1 

GRASSHOPPER DANCE (first and third 


positions), 


a ren post free 1 5 
PAQUITA, Bolero (third position), 4s. 


” 1 6 
Parcels of Music Sent on Approval. 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 


All communications to 


4. N. BALE (Librarian), 
66 SUTHERLAND AVENUE, MAIDA VALE, W. 





SUPPLEMENT, 


The “ VIOLINISTS’ REPERTOIRE.” 
No.1 & 2. oe and Rondino for 4 Violins with Piano- 
for o : Alfred Burnett 6s, 


3. Largo and Presto assai for Violin with Pianoforte 
Giovanni Bononcini 33 


4. Entr’acte from “ La swe du Ré eee for Violin 
with Pianoforte . onizetti 3s, 


5. Romance for Violin — sae accompani- 
ment R. B. Addison 


6&7. Trio for 3 beau with amaee accompani- 
ment ‘ ‘i Geminiani 6s, 


8&9. Bolero for Violin with eens gorges 
ment ° . German 6s. 


10. Adagio and Fugue for Violin with Pianoforte ac- 
companiment . . Archangelo Corelli 3s. 


11. Duo for Two Violins with Pianoforte accompani- 
ment ‘ ; -- R.Schumann 3s 


12. Barcarolle for Violin with enatae accompani- 
men on ‘ Frank H. Simms 3s. 


13 & 14. Andante and Rondo for V aeaed i Pianoforte 
accompaniment ° . B. Viotti 6s 


5. An Idyl, for Violin with Pianoforte accompaniment 
Laura W. Taylor 3s. 


16. Three movements for four Violins L. Spohr 3s. 
17. Gravee Giga from third Sonata 


ALFRED BURNETT. 


Epowin ASHDOWN. 
(Limited.) 


Gasparini 3s 


EDITED BY 


NEW YORK. TORONTO 


LONDON. 


THE VIOLIN SIMPLIFIED 
BY THE GRAPHIC METHOD. 
Teachers, and advanced Pupils in the 

higher positions. 
POST FREE, 64d. 
Recommended by Professors, Soloists, and the leading 
Violin Journals. 


SPENCER GARDNER, 


For Beginners, 


Adderbury, Oxon. 


FOR SALE. 


VIOLIN by W.°H. Mayson. Can be seen by 
appointment. Address, for full particulars: J. E. 
14, High Street, Windsor. 


FOR SALE. 
The following Violins, all with cases and 
bows :— 


One half size labelled Antonius Strad- g a. d. 
ivarius, 1713. Price ... _ aa 012 6 


One half size, quite new .. ove 1 0 0 
One full size, old. labelled Guiseppe 
Guarnerius, 177! Price 2: @ 8 


One full size labelled Nicolas Amati me a 6G 
One full size labelled August Riechers, 
Hanover, 1862 ; magnificent modern 


violin, exquisite tone, copy of 
Maggini. Cheap oa a .— 2 6 0 
One full size Skeleton Violin ane 7? O15 0 


All the above Violins can be sent on approval. 


Apply, JOHNSTONE, 768, FULHAM Roan, S.W. 
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‘The Violin Times’’ Portrait Gallery. 


No. 34. Aucust, 1896. 




















JAN VAN. OORDT. 








THE VIOLIN 


BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


SENOR SARASATE says: “I find it a de- 

a cided improvement on the old to footed 
Bridge.” 

HERR DAVID POPPER ‘ays: “ It possesses 
all the advantages you claim for it.” 

Mons. JOHANNES WOLFF says: “ While 
it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 





All Violinists know that with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant asthe two outer ones, 
—in fact. they are very much weaker. This is 
because the outer Strings bave a direct bearing 
on the belly of the Instrument, whereas the 
inner ones bave not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear ring- 
ing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes in high 
positions more mellow, greater carrying power, and above al 
every String equal in power and brilliancy. Prospectus free 
SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d. 








Used at the Pri«cipal Conservatoires on 
the Oontioent. 

Perfect in tone. Artistic in construction. 
PRIOE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
PO3T FREE. 

Sole Agent for Great Brita’n and 
Colonies. 

J. EDWIN BONN. 


BONN’S “PREMIER” STRINGS, 
Fok VionuIn, VioLA, “CELLO, Bass, &c. 

The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a series of 
chemical experiments conducted by J. Etwin Bonn, M.SO.L, 
F.0.V., L.Mus. In the'r preparation they are subjected to chem- 
ical treatnent which renders them comparatively unaffected by 
moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time giving them a 
more orilliant volume of toue, greater durability, and such strength 
that the “E” will bear pulling up to * A,” tius standing a greater 
strain than any other string ever produced. Bach is subjected to 
a test before leaving the hands of theinventor. Prospectus and 
Price List Post Free. Sample packets ls. 1d., 1s. 7d., 28., 2s. 6d., or 
5s. post free 


J.EDWIN BONN, 26, High St., Brading Isle of Wight. 
MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON 


Hold Monthly Sales of Pianofortes, Harmoniums. 
American Organs, Harps, Violins. Tenors, ‘Cellos. 
Double Basses and other Musical Instruments. 
Property intended for same, or a notification tt ereof, 
should be sent at least ten days prior. 

47, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


Mr. E. POLONASKI, 
VIOLINIST, 
Open to Concert Engagements, “ At Homes,” &c. ; 
has Vacancies for few additional Pupils. 
For terms, &c., please address — 
__38, WARWICK RoaAp, EARu’s Court, S.W. 
FOR SALE. 


Dedicated by special permission to 








His MAJesty KinG OscAR OF SWEDEN & NoRWAY 
VOL. II. ‘* THE VIOLIN TIMES,” 
Handsomely bound in grey cloth with silver lettering, 
with Index complete, 

6/-, OR POST FREE 6/6; 
also 
TITLE, InpEx, and Cases for BinpING Vou LL. “THe 
VIOLIN TIMES,” together, price 2s. post free. 

few remaining copies of above can be had by 
emitting P.O. to . 
THE SECRETARY, 
38, Warwick Road, 
Earl’s Court, London, S.W. 


TIMES. 153 


{MPORTANT NOTICE. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS, Invitations and Tickets 
for Concerts, MSS., and Letters for publication, to be 
addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s 
Court, London, 8.W. Rejected MSS. cannot be re- 
turned, unless accompanied by stamped and directed 
envelope. All copy must be written on one side of 
the paper only, and must reach the Editor not later 
than the 1st of each month. 

All business communications such as Advertise- 
ments, Subscriptions, &e., to be addressed to the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's Court, London 
S.W. Cheques and P.O.’s to be made payable to the 
Secretary and crossed Parr’s Bank, Limited. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTIONS: 
For the United Kingdom, per annum 
(post free)... = te sen 
For the Continent and America and 
Foreign Colonies within postal 
union, per annum (post free) ove 3s. Od. 
Trade supplied by WM. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
West end Agents: St. CECILIA Music PUBLISHING 
CoMPANY, LIMITED, 182, Wardour Street, W. 
Mr. G. FoucuHeEr, 54, Mortimer Street, W. 


The Wiolin Times, 


No. 34. Vou. III. Aucust 157, 1896. 


2s. 6d. 








MR. JAN YVAN OORDT, 


who made his London début at the Queen’s 
Hall on May 27th last, aud whose highly 
creditable performance on that occasion was 
reported in these columns, springs from an 
old Dutch family, and was born in India on 
December 13th, 1874. being thus but 22 years 
old at present. His parents returned to 
Holland two years after his birth, and it 
was at Utrecht one year later that his musical 
talents first showed themselves. When only 
five he made an appearance in public at a 
concert, playing—of all instruments in the 
world—the accordion! Moreover, the critics 
of that time spoke highly of his talent. He 
was destined by his father and mother for a 
scientific career, but when he was seven years 
of age they permitted him to learn the violin 
which he had in his more mature judgment 
selected as his instrument de resistance, 
However, it was not their desire that he 
should ever go into the profession, but simply 
with the object of giving him another accom- 
plishment. 

The subject of our sketch was admitted to 
to the Royal Conservatory of the Hague at 
twelve years of age and, d’autant plus, was 
immediately placed at the head of his class, 
which place he maintained till he left the 
Conservatory, A year slips by and we then 
find him in the first violin class under Herr 
J. G. Mulder. He graduated from the Con: 
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servatory with highest honours — ‘Gold 
Medal with special distinction ’—when only 
sixteen. Now the time had come when he 
must go through his collegiate course as, 
during the time he had attended the Couser- 
vatory, he had been diligently pursuing his 
ordinary school studies. He was, curiously 
enough, so dissatisfied with his own powers 
that he offered no opposition to his parents 
in their wish that he should prepare for a 
scientific career. But Kismet had it that he 
should hear César Thomson, which increased 
his love and enthusiasm for the violin an 
hundredfold, and after some time, he over- 
came all his parents’ objections and placed 
himself under his idol M. Thomson, with 
whom he studied as private pupil for over 
four years. On the occasions he has played 
in public he has always met with success, and 
his beautiful Stradivarius violin is celebrated 
for its powerful tone. We publish the follow- 
ing list of his repertoire which only includes 
pieces intended for public performance :~ 


VIOLIN 


TIMES. 





1. Max Bruch’s Concerto in G minor. 
2. a 
3. = D 
4. Beethoven's D major. 
5. Brahms’ D e 
6. H. W. Ernst’s I sharp minor. 
7, Goldmark’s A minor. 
8. Joachim’s D minor. 
9. Mendelssohn’s E minor. 
10. Moszkowski’s ( major. 
11. Paganini’s 1) major. 
12. ‘i B minor. 
13. Dvorak's A minor. 
14. Vieuxtemp’'s A major. 
15 ‘o PA D minor. 
16. Wieniawski’s Sonata in D minor, 
17. Bach’s Pa 
18. Saint-Saéns’ D major. 
19, “ B minor. 
20. Damrosch’s D minor. 
21. Tschaikowsky's D major. 
MODERN SOLO PIECES : 
1. Max Bruch .. Schottische Fantaisie. 
2, Paganini - Thompson Non piu mesta, 
3. Do. do. Le Streghe. 
4, Do. ... Moise, Var. for IV. Corde, 
5. Do. . Moto Perpetuo (in 
octaves). 
6. Do.-Wilhelmj ... Caprice, A minor, 
7. Do. me aes . Caprice, E major. 
8, Do. . Caprice, B flat major, 
9, Do. . Caprice, E flat major. 
10. Do. — es 
11. Chopin-Thomson . Mazourka, 
12. Chopin-Sarasate . Nocturne. 
13. Rubinstein . Lesghenka,. 
14, Do. airs tomance, 
15. H. W. Ernst . Airs Hongrois. 
16. Brahms-Joachim Ungarische Tanze. 
17. Ries . Adagio. 
18. Bach ... ... Aria 
19. Schumann . Abendlied. 
20. Raff . Perpetuum Mobile (in 
octaves). 
2]. Sarasate . Zigeunerweisen, 


22. Svendsen... .. «... Romance. 
23. Wieniawski ... Polonaise, D major. 
24. Do. . Polonaise, A major, 
25. Do. . Tarantelle. 
26. Zarzycki . Mazourka. 
27. Saint-Saéns .. Intro. and Rondo Capric- 
cioso. 
28. Beethoven ... Romance, 
29. Simon . Berceuse. 
30. Thomson ... ... Berceuse. 
31. Bruch .«. Kol Nidri. 
32. Do. ... Adagio Appassionata. 
33. Do. Romance. 
34. Tartini . Adagio. 
35. Paganini .. ... , Caprice, E flat. 
ANCIENT MUSIC. 
1, Leclair on . Le Tombeau. 
2. Vitalli . Chaconne. 
3. Veracini . Sonate, 
4. Locatelli ... . Sonate. 
5. Leclair . Sarabande and Tambourin, 
6. Geminiani . Sonate. 
7. Porpora . Sonate. 
8. Rust ... . Sonate. 
9. Tartini .. Trille du Diable. 
10. J.S. Bach... . Chaconne. 
11. Do. Oe . Adagio and Fugue, 
33. Do. oe oe Presto, G minor. 
13. Do. . Sarabande and Double. 
14 Do. ... Bourree and Double. 
15. Do. . Preludium. 
16. Do . Gavotte. 
iy a Do. ... Zwei Minuetten. 
18. Do. ... Andante. 


19. Corelli aren . La Folia. 

20. Haende!-Thomson ... Passacaglia. 

Yt. Tartini-Thomson ... Aria e variazioni. 

ENSEMBLE MUSIC. 

... Sonaten, I. II. 

. Sonaten, I, I., IIL, IV., 
v.. Vi VEL. VER, TX. 
and X, 

... Sonate. 

... Sonaten, I.. IL. 

.. Sonaten, I, I, IIT. 

.. Sonaten, I., IT., IT. 

. Sonate. 


Schumann 
Beethoven 


Gade... 

Rubinstein 

Brahms 

err 

Cesar Franck ... 

The above extensive and varied repertoire 

may be accepted as a proof that Mr. van 
Oords already occupies a very high place in 
the profession of his choice. His playing is 
characterised by a clear, if not very powerful 
tone, a considerable amount of technical 
ability, a faultless intonation, together with 
other qualifications which make him a strong 
exponent of the Liege School of violin-play- 
ing. We understand Mr. van Oordt is now 
arranging an extensive tour through the 
United States under the direction of his able 
manager, Mr. Charles de Groat. We have 
no doubt but that the young virtuoso will 
meet with the success his great talent so 
richly deserves, and he certainly has our best 
wishes for tke realisation of all his expecta- 
tions. In 1897-8 he contemplates visiting 
Russia, so that he will probably not be heard 
in London until the season of 1898. 
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‘The Violin Times’ Portrait Gallery. 


No. 34. -AucusT, 1896. 
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A SERIES OF LABELS BELONGING TO 
THE CLASSICAL PERIOD OF 
VIOLIN-MAKING, 


Wirn SHort BioGkAPpHicaAL NOTES UPON A 
FEW OF THE GREAT MAKERS. 


By KEK. POLONASKI, 





(Continued from page 123.) 


Carlo Bergonzi of Cremona (about 1715 to 
1755) was one of the most renowned pupils 
of Stradivari, and one of the most distinguished 
violin makers after the death of his great 
mascer, Whose influence is to be seen in all his 
work. His instruments have within the last 
thirty years considerably risen in price ; one 
may say that their value within that period has 
increased fivefold, and of late years it would be 
dificult to record any such rapid increase in 
value in the productions of any other master. 
The sound and solid coustruction of these 
instruments premises for them a long life, and the 
time is within measurable distance when the in- 
struments will be treated and considered as be- 
longing to the first order and correspondingly 
high prices given for them. His violoncelli are 
particularly prized in England, and compara- 
tively speaking very high prices are given for 
them. The varnish differs somewhat, as in 
some cases it is put on rather thickly and in 
others thinly. It is frequently fiery in 
character like the production of a Stradwari 
ora Guarneri. The varnish ranges from a rich 
deep red to a pale red, and even in some 
instances to a bright vellow. The deep red 
varnished instruments frequently show striking 
irregularities, as Bergonzi bestowed but. little 
care on their finish. It is well known that 
Carlo Bergonzi bought the house of Stradivari 
after the death of the latter’s sons, and that his 
descendants inhabited it until a recent date. 

Nicolas Bergonzi (about 1750) was the eldest 
son of Carlo Bergonzi, whose business he took 
over at his death. He made a good many 
violins but his work was not equal to that of 
his father. The varnish was of inferior quality, 
much thinner and not so vivid ; yet there ‘is 
much character in it, and the quality of 
tone is particularly fine. He died about 1770, 
according to Vidal, but is stated by other 
authorities to have worked until about 1782. 

Michel Angelo Beraonzi of Cremona (1720 
to 1760), second son of Carle, worked after the 
mode] of Stradivari, whose character he retained 
in his instruments,doing good work which, how- 
ever, was not of a very conspicuous character. 

Zosimo Bergonzi of Cremona (about 1765) 


was the third son of Carlo Bergonzi; he was 


tbe least important maker in the Bergonzi 
family. 

Camillo Camilli Bergonzt (about 1715 to 
1740) was a maker who copied Stradivari to a 
certain extent, employing good wood and fairly 
good varnish. His instruments have only of 
late years come to the fore. 

Pietro-Antonio della Costa (or a Costa) 
worked from 1660 to 1700, partly in Treviso 
partly in Venice. He copied the brothers 
Antonius and Hieronymus Amati. His labels 
vary toa great extent with regard to wording, 
and we reproduee one on which he also gives 
the wording used by the brothers Amati. 

(To be continued.) 


‘“‘Man wants but little here below,’ but 
when he has dons what in him lays to justify 
his existence it seems a trifle hard because 
he is not ‘‘intheswim,” that, when he leaves 
this world behind him, no one (with but a 
solitary exception) has even a word to say in 
recognition of the services which art received 
from his hands to the utmost of his puwer. 
A proof of this ‘‘cliqueishness” is found in 
the case of the late Mr. Poznanski, whose 
death was commented upon in the editorial 
columns of the last issue of The Violin Times. 
Here was a man who, as I have just said, 
worked hard, composed some very good and 
musicianly pieces, but simply—as far as I 
can see—because he had not the good for- 
tune to be on the staft of a great teaching 
institution, none of the writers who are 
always eager to herald the demise of such 
men considered him—being as he was but a 
private teacher—worthy of notice. [n reply 
to several letters of sympathy which I for- 
warded to Mrs. Poznanski, I received a 
‘‘memorial card,” from which I glean the 
additional fact that Mr. Poznanski died of 
paralysis, aged only 56. JLtequitescat in pace. 


I observe that my contemporary Chums 
has discovered in a Master Phillip Lewis, 
otherwise known as the Welsh violinist, a 
young player of excellent promise, who, 
although only 15, has yet made a consider- 
able reputation. He has recently won in 
open competition a free scholarship at the 
Royal College of Music. Master Lewis says 
that he practices every day because if he 
were to drop playing for only 24 hours he 
perceives the difference at once. He adds 
that when he was preparing for the Scholar- 
ship Examination he used to practice from 
nine o'clock in the morning until twelve ; 
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from two till five, and then again from six in 
the evening until eight or nine. Our young 
artist admits that he is ‘“ jolly fond of foot- 
ball and cricket, but he dare not indulge in 
those games for fear of damaging his arms 
and fingers.”’ 

I hear that Messrs. W. E. Hill and Sons 
(the eminent violin dealers), of 38, New Bond 
Street, will shortly remove to the other side 
of the street, where they have acquired new 
and more convenient premises, which are 
being fitted up in the most artistic manner, 
and with every modern appliance which can 
assist in the progress of their high-class 
business. 


In speaking of Messrs. W. E. Hill and 
Sons, I advise all ny readers who have not 
already done so, to make a pilgrimage to 38, 
New Bond Street, and inspect a case exhi- 
bited in the music room of this firm’s estab- 
lishment. This case contains a collection of 
bridges, to the number of about 40, for 
stringed instruments, designed and executed 
by Mr. W. E. Hill, between his seventy-fifth 
and seventy-eighth years. The workman- 
ship is little less than marvellous, seeing that 
only three ordinary knives, which are exhi- 
bited in the case together with the bridges, 
were used in the execution of the work. 
Some have most beautiful ornamental 
designs, others complicated monograms dis- 
played on them. Anyone interested or 
accomplished in the use of tools might profit- 
ably spend hours in examining these emi- 
nently beautiful works of art. 


The American Puck makes the following 
joke, which has been reproduced by one of 
iny illustrated contemporaries, under the 
heading of ‘‘ Information ” :—Hiram (reading 
the paper) : ‘“‘ Do you know what they mean 
by a Stradervar’us?’’ Silas: ‘A Strader- 
varus is the Latin name fer a fiddle.” 

OBSERVER. 


JOACHIM. 

The Baroness von Zeidlitz gives, in a recent 
issue of the Woman at Home, the following 
most interesting account of an interview 
which she had with Joachim, part of which 
we reproduce nearly verbatim. This veteran 
violinist, in the course of the interview, 
showed her, amongst other things, a letter 
from Mendelssohn, addressed to Joachim’s 


uncle and aunt, and touching on Joachim’s 
first appearance in London, which day is, of 
course, one which Joachim recalls with much 
gratification. The letter was as follows :— 


“My DEAR FRIENDS—1 cannot refrain from writing 
to tell you of the unheard of, incomparable success 
achieved by our beloved Joseph last night. when 
playing Beethoven's violin concerto at the Philhar- 
monic concert. 

“A grand public ovation, the united love and 
admiration of all musicians, and of those who partici- 
pate in the development of such a wonderful talent, 
all this was more than realised last night. Let me 
thank you and your wife again and again for being the 
cause of having sent this excellent boy to us, and for 
the great pleasure I have derived trom his society. 

“ Heaven protect and keep him in good health ; all 
else propitious that we wish for his welfare will not 
be denied to him—it cannot be denied to him, for he 
need not become an admirable artist and a ood fellow ; 
this he is already—more so, in fact, than any other 
boy of his age ever was or ever will be. 

“The excitement he caused during the rehearsals 
Was so great that on making his appearance in the 
orchestra it was some time ere he could begin to play. 
Then he played the introduction so admirably that 
the public interrupted him with loud applause three 
times ere he had finished the first grand Tutti. 

“I think the abatement of demonstration which 
occurred only took place when the public was ex- 
hausted from applauding and shouting so vehemently, 

“Tt was a great satisfaction to witness the boy's 
calm unwavering modesty throughout this great 
acclamation. After the first piece was over he slipped 
his hand into mine and whispered. with a smile, ‘I 
am dreadfully nervous all the same.’ 

~The public kept up a furious applause until the 
last moment, and when Joseph was already half way 
down-stairs I had to bring him back again and again. 

“No celebrated artist could have dreamed of or 
wished for a more complete triumph. 

“The principal aim of a first appearance in England 
has been, to my mind, realised completely, for every- 
one who cares for music here has taken the lad to 
heart, and will cherish him steadfastly. 

Now, you know what I wish for him. It is that, 
free of worry and care, he shall for the next two or 
three years devote his energy to his art with his aug- 
menting talent, which cannot fail him, Then he 
should take plenty of exercise to develop his bodily 
strength, so that after three years he will be as strong 
in body as he is in mind. 

‘Without absolute peace and quiet, I do not think 
this possible. and my only hope is that God may not 
grudge him the manifold gifts he has been endowed 
with. 

“To yourself and your wife I send my heartfelt 
greetings, and remain, yours sincerely, 

“ FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY.” 

Aprepos of this letter, Baroness Zeidlitz 
queried :— 

“Of course you remember much that 1s 
interesting concerning Schumann ; will you 
tell me something about his friendship with 
and kindness to you ?” 
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“JT can only say that Schumann was won- 
derfully amiable _and expansive to me,” 
replied Dr. Joachim, with evident pleasure, 
‘although his disposition was of a very 
silent and self-contained nature ; he led a 
quiet and almost monotonous life, apparently 
dreaming away his existence at the piano. 

“He would sit for hours meditating with 
bis hand pressed against his lips, and when 
in these moods of suppressed nervousness it 
was useless to attempt to rouse him. 

“ T yemember once I had been dining with 
Mendelssohn at Schumann’s house, when I 
was quite a child, and after dinner was over 
I retired to a corner and sat watching Schu- 
mann in silent wonder by the open window. 

“Night was drawing near, and Schumann, 
who had been gazing at the stars making 
their appearance, took me to the window and 
and pointed to heaven. 

«Do you know,’ he asked suddenly, 
stroking my cheeks softly, ‘ whether the stars 
are aware that here below there is a little 
boy who plays the violin very nicely ?’ ” 

“Schumann had a very odd way ot show- 
ing his likes and dislikes to his acquaint- 
ances ; he would never sit down unless he 
could tilt up the chair next to him, and in 
this wise show an unsympathetic neighbour 
that his proximity was not desired. If he 
wished anyone to talk with him, he would 
quietly put down the chair, and thus invite 
conversation. 

“Schumann’s intimacy with Mendelssohn 
is of course a matter of world-wide notorictv ; 
they used to dine together constantly, and 
soon gathered about them the companion- 
ship of such interesting and learned men as 
David and, later, Ferdinand Hiller. 


“Schumann’s love and adiniration were 
mainly centred in Mendelssohn, an it was 
a noteworthy fact that however silent and 
moody Schuinann happened to be he could 
be stirred to vehement excitement if anyone 
should by chance speak disparagingly about 
Mendelssohn in his presence.” 

Dr. Joachim spoke with much enthusiasm 
about Mendelssohn’s delivery ; to quote his 
words : The delicacy and electricity of his 
playing were almost indescribably uniform, 
and then he was a marvelously strict time- 
keeper. His memory was alike receptive and 
retentive, so much so that after having heard 
one or two pieces for the first time, he would 
sit down and give his audience a melée 
extemporization on the subjects he had noted 
in his mind.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We shall be glad to print suitable letters on matters 
likely to prove of interest to our readers, but will not be 
responsible for opinions expressed under thos heading. 
All copy must be writtex on one side of the paper only, 
and addressed to the Editor, 38, Warwick Road, Earl’s 
Court, London, S.W. 

QUARTET PLAYING. 

To the Editor of the Violin Times, 
DEAR SIR, 

I find yet another instance of the different 
way in which things are done on the other side of what 
your clever correspondent “Observer” is pleased to 
term the “herring pond,” in the case of the 
altogether different seating of that talented Quartet, 
under the leadership of M. Kneisel in  contradis- 
tinction to that shown in the celebrated picture, “ A 
Quartet, the Rehearsal,” in which Messrs. Joachim, 
Ries. Strauss. and Piatti are depicted. On comparing 
this picture with the plate in the July issue of the 
Violin Times, the difference struck me—as it e’en 
must have impressed every one else—as very marked. 
Now, sir, may I ask why this is the case; have our 
American cousins different ideas on acoustical ques- 
tions, or is it merely due to a fad on the part of the 
quartet in question? Though fond of music I am 
neither a critic nor a connoisseur, and consequently 
should like to be enlightened on this subject. 

Believe me, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Ireland, A QUARTET PLAYER, 
July 20th, 1896. ———— 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN WALES. 

To the Editor of the Violin Times. 

DEAR Str, 

In discussing the reasons why instrumental 
music is not more cultivated in Wales, Principal 
tiechel adduces the devotion of the Welsh to the 
tonic sol-fa system. This is saying in effect “ Less 
tonic sol-fa, more instrumental music.” Yet tonic 
sol-fa is the means by which the common people in 
Wales receive their earliest musical nourishment, and 
lay the foundations of their musical progress. As 
well might one argue “less food, more muscle,” or 
“Jess money, more comfort.” I went to the pre- 
liminary hearing of the violinists here the other day, 
and conversed with the groups in the waiting room. to 
see what light I could get upon this question of 
instrumental music in Wales. I found more than one 
violinist actually engaged in quarry or mine, so 
that the common assertion that manual labour unfits 
the fingers for the technique of instruments is at 
least not wholly true. Nowhere did I find any assent 
to Principal Reichel’s view. My own view is that th”™ 
Welsh prefer singing because of their intense devotion 
to religion and poetry. Vocal music carries words, 
and words carry the direct force of human interest— 
definite thought, aspiration, worship, patriotism, even 
doctrine and dogma. Instrumental music is abstract 
and impersonal, and wants those vivid pictures of 
humanity in its sorrow and fear, its hope and joy that 
come through chorus and song. As to the value of 
the tonic sol-fa system as a preparation for instru- 
mental study in the old notation, we have ample and 
overwhelming testimony. Given good teachers and 
perseverance, there seems to me no reason why the 
Welsh should not excel in instrumental music as much 
as they do in vocal. Though my diagnosis of the case 
differs from Principal Reichel’s. I feel much obliged 
to him for calling attention to the matter. 

Yours truly, 
J. SPENCER CURWEN. 

Llandudno, July 28th, 1896. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


7. F., Gottingen: You are asking the editor of an 
English paper a very ticklish question, however we 
are glad to be able to answer you. The composer of 
the popular hymn, “ The Watch on the Rhine, ’ which 
created such enthusiasm in Germany in 1871, was 
C. Wilheim. 

A. M.: You remind us of the stery in which a 
musician was asked by a lady, * What is classical 
music.’ “ That is the kind of music which must please 
you, whether it does or does not is immaterial !’’ was 
the answer. 

Hil. H. B.: It is shameful that your magnificent 
violin-playing on the occasion of your benefit concert 
has been so little appreciated that you were not even 
the recipient of a laurel wreath. 

N. D., Frederick: We are pleased to enroll you on 
our list of subscribers, and regret that a portrait of 
E. R. has not yet appeared in our journal, but it may 
at no very distant day. However, you would easily 
obtain a copy from a local photographer. 

#7. B.: The 12 Etudes by E. Polonaski, named in 
the SyHabus, are published by F. W. Chanot, and not 
by A. Cary, as erroneously stated. 

J. C. M.: For music published for class purposes, 
you may advantageously consult the catalogues issued 
by: The St. Cecilia Music Publishing Co., Messrs. 
Robert Cocks and Co., Mr. Alphonse Cary. Mr. F. W. 
Chanot, Oertel and Co., Laudy and Co.. and Augener 
and Co. 

S. M., Clapham: The name of the piece you men- 
tion is evidently a distorted rendering of the French 
spelling of Papini’s “ Folle Avoine,” which is con- 
tained in F. W. Chanot’s Catalogue (ride adverts in 
The Violin Times). 

T. de W., Bishop's S.: (1) Most decidedly, but we 
thank you all the same for your advice, which is 
none the less kind because we had already Gone so. 
(2) Probably in October next. 





Il, L., Belfast : We have seen the violins in ques- 
tion, but cannot honestly say that they struck us as 
being especially meritorious. However, it is fortunate 
that all do not think the same, because if such were 
the case the maker you mention would be a million- 
aire. We do not fora moment dispute the fact thet 
such instruments of his manufacture as we have 
seen were evidently carefully made, but this descrip- 
tion will apply to many articles ou the musical 
market, 

R. Hf. C., Cape Town: We are glad to hear that 
the “ great and only” has survived the sea journey, 
and hope he may continue in existence for many years. 

B. L. A., Carnarvon: We publish Mr. Van 
Oordt’s portrait this month as well as the labels, so 
you see both tastes are suited. Thanks for your 
opinion that we maintain the standard of our paper. 

i. B. K., Durham: Portraits to hand with thanks. 
No. 1 is interesting, but we fear that Nos. 2—6 possess 
no interest to anyone but an amateur photographer ; 
will you be good enough to tell us what they are 
meant for; are they land or sea scapes, or quartet 
parties? We confess our complete ignorance on this 
point, and believe that Egyptian hierogly; hics would 
be equally plain. However, Nil desperandum. 

B. T. D., Swansea: (1) Any high-class firm will 
give you all the particulars you require. (2) Although 
we always do our best to satisfy the requirements of 
our readers, which in some cases are many and 
various, you must rem+mber that we are not Stubb's 
Directory and cannot under any circumstances fulfil 
your pertinent, not to say im—— queries on that 
point. Why not try Slaters? 


TIMES. 
HIGH-CLASS 


ENGLISH VIOLINS 


(BY H. J. WALKER). 


The maker of these violins has made the subject of the principles 
of Vi lin Oorstruction. which were adopted by the old Classic 
Masters of the Italian Scheol. his specia! study, and after a serics of 
experiments wh ch bas extended over many years, bas arrived at 
the conclusion that excellence in violin © »nstruction is to be 
achieved by faithfully following their principics, 

The violine of this maker are consequently, whilst of surpase- 
ing excellence in design and construction, without apy vagaries or 
so-called snventions and improvements. They possess 


The Real Old Italian Tone 


of a fulness and richness which has hitherto only been fo nd in 
the finest productions of the best makersof Cremona. 

Prices and full ; articulars may be obtained on application to 
the sole agent for Great Britain and Ireland, 


G, FOUCHER, 


54, Mortimer St., Regent &t., 
LONDON, W., 


Who will with pleasure forward specimens on approval for com- 
parison with genuine Italian Instruments, 

Each Violin represents a careful and conscientious effort 
to obtain the results achieved by the great violin makers of 
the past. 


THE 
British Musician & Orchestral Times 


An illustrated Monthly Magazine for 
Instrumentalists. 


MUSICAL SUPPLEMENT. 
Price 3d. Annual Subscription 
By Post 4d. Post Free 3s. 


Of all Newsagents, and the Publishers, 
H. DOULTON & Co., la, Bevis Marks, London, E.C 


S. B. WILKINSON, 
Violin Maker and_Dealer in Cremona and 
other Instruments. 
Importer of the finest quality Italian Strings, Tested Strings 
prepared expressly for S. B. W. (speciality). Bass Bars, Sound 
Posts and Bridges. Repairs of all kinds carctully executed 
on the Premises, at 


YE OLD FIDDLE SHOPPE, 
53, Land’s Lane, Leeds 


(THREE DOORS FROM COMMERCIAL STREZT) 


WILLIAM HENRY COLLINS, 
VIOLIN MAKER. 
21, PoLAND STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W 





“ Observer” in the VIOLIN TIMES says :-“ Remarkably 
skilled piece of workmanship. Tone unusually free and 
even in higher positions, responds with great ease. 
Varnish is excellent ; and I can confidently recom- 
mend the instruments by this maker.” 

Three Prize Medals Hwarded. 


The fourth year of Tar Vion1n TIMES will 
commence with the November number. 
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THE VIOLIN 


POPULAR WORKS FOR THE VIOLIN. 


Carl Volti’s Celebrated Orchestral Music for 
A vateurs ; in all grades of difficulty. Detailed 
lists post free. 

Carl Volti’s “Gem”’Series of Violin & Piano Duets. 

Carl Volti’s Violin Catechism and Text Book. 
Price ls., cloth 1s. 6d. 

Carl Volti’ s New Tutor for the Violin. Intended 
for the use of beginners. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

Carl Volti’s Scales and Exercises for the 
Violin. Compiled from Spohr, Kreutzer, &c. Price 
2s. net. 

Carl Volti’s Celebrated Edition of Loder’s 
Tutor for the Violin. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

Pianoforte Accompaniments to the above 
Work. By William Hume. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

Tonic Sol-Fa Edition to the above Work. By 
James Whyte, Fellow F.T.S.C. Price 1s. 6d. net. 

Andre La Tarche’s Violin Student’s Manual. 
A Practical and Technical Treatise for the Amateur 
and Professional Violinist. Price Is. net. 

Andre La Tarche’s Scales and Arpeggios for 
the Violin ; elementary and advanced. Price Is. 
nett complete. 

LONDON: 


JOHN BLOGKLEY, 3, Argyll St., Regent St., W. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


The following Portraits and Fac-simile 
Letters have appeared in “The Violin 
Times,” and can be had from the 
Secretary, 38, Warwick Road, Earl's 
Court, S.W. 

PRICE 2id. EACH, POST FREE. 


Fac-simile Letter of Paganini - No.1 
Portrait of W. E. Whitehouse ~ = = 
Fac-simile Letter of Ch. de Bériot - ,, 3 
Portrait of August Wilhelm} a 
- Miss Gladys May Hooley eo 
Fac-simile Letter of Camillo Sivori - a oo 
Portrait of J. Harold Henry - » & 
5 Adolphe Pollitzer ~ oom 
y Mdlle. Edith Smith a ge 
* John Dunn - - > oo 
Heinrich Maria Hain - 3 20 
Portrait of Eldina Bligh - = gg 
e je Poznanski - » 
i René Ortmans = ig 
is A. Simonetti gg 
ss W. Ten Have 59 £0 
si Mlle. Wietrowetz - 56 
ss Miss Hildegard Werner- __,, 17 
Fred Furnace - « A 
Defeasance of a bond by Roger 
Wade, Crowder - - - ,, 19 
Portrait of } iliss Kathleen Thomas -__,, 20 
G. Foucher ~ oy BE 
Picture of a Viola di Gamba by 
Carlo Bergonzi, 1713 - 9 ae 
Portrait of M. César Thomson — 
” F . W hiteley - ” 94 


” Hi. Lyell Tayler - 25 
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Fourth Year begun 1 Sept. Ist, 1895 1st, 1895 


ALL VIOLINISTS, 


Professional and Amateur, should become 
Subscribers to 


Che Violin Tdorld. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 CENTS. 


The only publication in the United States devoted 
to the interests of string instruments and their players. 
Interesting and instructive signed articles, with 
portraits of famous soloists, from the pen of some of 
the world’s most eminent musical authorities, appear 
in each issue. Notices of concerts and all current 
musical news items fully treated. Published monthly, 
Address — 

THE VIOLIN WORLD, 
13, East 16th Street, New York, 
U.S,A. 
Names and Addresses of Violinists Solicited. 


OLD VIOLINS FOR SALE. 


Stradivarius, Cremona, 1685, £110; Balastrieri, Cremona, 
1769, £75; Ruggeri, Cremona, 1694, £65; Vuillaume, Paris, 1845 
£45; Gabrielli, Florence, 1765, £40; Guidantus, Bologna, 1741 
£35; Gagliano, Naples, 1783, £35; Audinot, Paris, 1881, £15; 
Schorn, Salzburg, 1701, £10; Paillot, Paris, £10; Longmans, 
£10; Hardie, Edinburgh, 1821, £10; D. Nicolas, £10; Duke, 
London, t10; Neuner, Mittenwald, 1800, £8; Remy, Paris, t73 
Colin Mezin, 1882, £6; Guarini, 1878, £6; Paul Bailly, 1883. £5; 
Preston, £4: Richards, Northi upton, 1891, £3: Cuthbert, 
Dunbar, 1875, £2: Gilbert Viola, 1885, 8: Ruggeri ‘Cello, 1685, 
£60; Gand ‘Cello, 1878, #25: Lepaix “Cello, 1834, £12 10s.; 
Schlosser ‘Cello, £8. All the above [ guarantee genuine. Good 
Violins purchased, if cheap: no matter if out of repair. 


DYKES, ARCADE, LEEDS. 


WHITELAW’S 


CREMONA-AMBER OIL VARNISH. 


The Finest Violin Varnish in the World. Identical 
with the best of the Old Cremona Varnishes. Easily 
applied. Driesquickly. Nostaining required. Gives 
fine quality of tone. Enables an amateur to 
finish his work equal to the best of the Old Masters. 
Perfected up to date, and nothing better in Violin 
Varnish can ever be made. The ‘experiments have 
occupied years and have cost hundreds of pounds 
All the Varnish now sent out is at least one year old. 
Unsolicited testimonials come in every day. 

COLOURS. 

Pale Amber Yellow. | Orange. Amuti 

Dark Ambe Yellow.| Orange Red. Pac Kuby. 

Dark Ruddy Brown. Dark Orange Red Dark Ruby. 

ONE BOTTLE IS SUFFICIENT FOR ONE VIOLIN. 
Prices:—One bottle 4/-, Two bottles, 7/6, Four bottles, 12/ 

Post Free within the United Kingdom. 
VIOLINS VAKNISHED at following Prices: *Varnishing 15! 
Taking off Old Varnish and Ke-varnishing, 20s. 

Descriptive Pamphlet Post Free rom the Inventor, 


JAMES WHITELAW, 
496, Sr. GeorGces's Roap, GLascow; 


OR FROM 
ALPHONSE CARY, 
231, OxForD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Sole Agents for United States, LYON & HEALY, 
CHICAGO. 


Trade Mark, Pamphlets and Labels are all protected, 
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VIOLIN REPAIRS. 


All instruments requiring repairs should be sent to 
Mr. F. W. CHANOT, 73, Berners Street, London, W., whose experience 


~-o 


is well-known, a pupil of the Chanot, of Paris, 1864—1873, and of his late 





father, George Chanot, London, 1873—1880. He is in every respect to be 
trusted with the repairing of the finest instruments of Cremona, as_ the 
following extracts will fully show. “For four generations the Chanot 
family have had a European reputation as makers of violins, ’cellos, 
bows, etc. . . . . The house has also been always famous for the 
unerring judgment of its members in respect to the antique violins by 
the great masters in which they have dealt. . . . . In addition to 
maintaining the high repute of the family as makers of and dealers 
in violins and cognate instruments, Mr. F. W. CITANOT has made his 
mark by publishing some of the choicest violin music ever produced. 
The “EDITION CHANOT” is familiarly known throughout — the 
professional and amateur world. . . . . He also supplies every 
requisite for the artist in the form of bows, strings, ete. A large amount 
of business is done in REPAIRING INSTRUMENTS, THE WORK 
BEING EXECUTED BY AN EFFICIENT STAFF OF HIGHLY 
SKILLED WORKMEN. Se well-known is Mr. CHANOT'S enthusiastic 
delight in valuable antique violins that the owners of the most cherished 
instruments commit them to his care, for the purpose of repairing, with 


the most unbounded confidence.” 


From “ILLUSTRATED LONDON.” 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


ADDRESS: 73, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Printed for the Proprietor by J. W. Wakebam, 4, Bedford Terrace, Church Street, Kensington, and 116, Uxbridge road, W. : 
Published by William Reeves, 185, Fleet Strect, EO. 
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th, HIGH STREET, BRADING, ISLE OF WIGHT, CLAPHAM, SW. . 


4896... ~——~*sé«STHE VIOLIN TIMES. 


G. FOUCHER 


(HON. SECRETARY’ COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS), 





Violin-Maker and Repairer. 





CATALOGUE NOW. READY.--Principally compiled for the use of 

Stringed Instrument Players, contains sit b be 

Hints on the Selection of Violins | | 
(Page 6), and many items of Great Interest to Violinists. 

To be had FREE on application, together with a Free Sample Length of (the 

now well- known Lebar VIOLIN STRING (Gut or Accribelle). - : 

54, ‘Mortimer ‘ Sihcot, Regent Stre rey 


LONDON, W. RL A ale 





a BONN’S _ FOR | ‘SALE. 
PATENT, RESIN HOLDER. “Qle Bull—Memo eee 
ge Sore at James Flaming—“ Fiddle Fanciers 0 uF 
“Strad,” Vols. Hl. and lil, bound, 
“Spohr’s Autobiography.” 
George Dubong—“ The Violin.” 
“A Score of Famous Composer” 
“Violin Times,” Yol. 1. bound, 





The taost‘cotveitenih th tier sania, G. Hart—* The “Violin sol ‘its. Muse 
Niekelled ‘Metal. _ Closes with a Spring Ee 





* The Resin is contained inn uaranteed casa 
when used up the empty skort sare i ns : : e . ee 
and a new refill put in tts place. A Spanish Guitar by Jose Banas 1802. 
Price complete with Retin; is, 2d., 10st free. guaranteed genuine. 











Refills, 7d. each, post free. f The above Books and Instruments can be 8 ; 
; by appointment, and any reasonable offer’ will 
accepted, . Noto eae 
J. EDWIN BONN, . Address:—J. G, 26, GAUDEN R 








